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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 111 

process) for the insane delusions or hallucination lies in the unconscious, 
in a group of ideas or beliefs known as a complex, perhaps partially or 
completely stored up in childhood, and by means of the association tests 
or through an analysis of the dreams, the delusions or hallucinations, 
which are frequently merely a disguised or symbolized projection of the 
complex, can be traced to their original sources. These unconscious com- 
plexes may be repressed or an unconscious conflict may arise leading to 
a mental dissociation, as shown in cases of hysteria, multiple personality, 
or in extensive amnesias. If the complex is incompatible with reality, a 
defense reaction takes place, and outbreaks of delirium or somnambulism 
arise. It would lead us too far into detail to present further examples, as 
the book furnishes so admirable a condensation of an important trend in 
psychopathology. It is written in a pleasing style and is a distinct con- 
tribution to the mental mechanisms of insanity. 

i. h. coriat. 
Boston, Mass. 

The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. E. LeRoy. Translated by 
Vincent Benson. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1913. 
Pp. x + 231. 

An added evidence, if one were necessary, of the popularity of Henri 
Bergson with the reading public could be cited from the prompt appear- 
ance of Mr. Benson's translation of M. LeRoy's excellent popular exposi- 
tion of this difficult, but fascinating philosophy. Mr. Benson's transla- 
tion is in good literary taste, and if his version does not always carry over 
the vivacity of the original, it has a certain life of its own, and that is 
the most that can justly be expected under the exigencies of dealing with 
the clarity of LeRoy and the opulence of Bergson. Quotations of the 
latter are translated afresh, but references are made to the standard 
English translations. 1 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia University. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1913. Recherches sur le 
mecanisme de V imagination creatrice (fin) (pp. 225-251) : N. Kostyleff. - 
In literary inspiration, conscious activity decidedly preponderates over the 
unconscious. Chains of associations whose origins are (perhaps) for- 
gotten, verbal reactions to suggestions, observation and study, and ability 
to assume the character of the created personality, form the basis of 
creative imagination in literature. Du metamorphisme d'une nationalite 
par le langage (pp. 252-268) : Raoul de la Grasserie. - Language is the 
most powerful instrument making for the assimilation of a lesser by a 
dominant race; in cases where such assimilation fails, the preservation of 
its idiom by the lesser race is seen to be the most effective agency in pre- 
1 The original was reviewed in this Journal, "Vol. X., page 192. 



